Chapter VII.

THE   OPTICAL   INSTRUMENT   SITUATION   DURING   THE

WAR.

In the foregoing chapters a general description is given of the
processes of manufacture of optical glass and of the optical parts of
lens systems. Emphasis is placed on those processes which were
developed during the war period and proved to be suitable for use in
an emergency. No picture is, however, given of the development of
the optical situation, as a whole, and of the measures taken to meet
the ever-increasing demands of the Army and Navy for military optical
instruments. As a matter of record a brief sketch is presented in the
present chapter of the progress made and of difficulties overcome. In
retrospect and with the facts before us it is now a simple matter to state
how this and that should have been done; but at the time decisions
had to be made on the fragmentary evidence available. The records
show, that, although there was much waste effort and confusion, the
Army and Navy were actually supplied with most of the optical in-
struments which they needed; also that Army and Navy at maximum
strength in 1919 would have been adequately equipped with fire-
control and other optical instruments.

The development of the optical-glass situation is briefly described
in Chapter I. Several details may be added here to illustrate the
kinds of problems which arose and the manner in which they were
solved. These included problems of factory organization, of factory
operation, of the procurement and transportation of raw materials
and of glass melting pots and of coal; also the more difficult task of
obtaining hearty cooperation from certain manufacturers who were
vitally interested, but who extended formal cooperation only with a
strong undercurrent of passive resistance. Cooperation of this kind
leads to innumerable delays and unfilled promises and must be
treated both tactfully and firmly to accomplish the desired results.

In the game of war-time production everything is subordinated to
the one object of producing the desired material within a definite
period; the military program requires munitions of many different
kinds, and it is the task of the manufacturing forces of the country to
furnish these on time. Everything else, including expense, is for the
moment, subordinated to speed; as the manufacturing programChapter VII.
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